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BOOK REVIEWS 515 

Polarized Law. Three Lectures on Conflict of Laws, 
Delivered at the University of London. By T. Baty. Stevens 
and Haynes, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London, W. C. England. 
1914. pp. xv, 210. $1.80. 

If Dr. Baty had selected a less expressive title for his 
little book on Conflict of Laws, if he had properly padded it 
with excerpts from digests and quotations from cases, so as 
to make it voluminous and expensive, if he had, in short, 
written one of that sort of books that Charles Lamb called 
"biblia a-biblia, books that are not books," which nobody could, 
would or should read, doubtless more buyers would have been 
attracted. As it is, he has written a work which he who reads 
will read again, and will not only read but will consult when 
problems arise, connected with this difficult subject. 

Dr. Baty boldly says that he proposes to write an inter- 
esting book, and he certainly succeeds in the task that he sets 
himself. It would have been something of an achievement to 
have done merely this, but the author has done much more. 
In his discussion of difficult problems, lying upon the border 
land of his subject, he has unrolled the map of the entire 
field. Particularly valuable to the reader who knows nothing 
of the European theories on this subject — and what American 
reader does? — is that part of the book which deals with this 
matter and which contains the first complete translation from 
the French text of the Hague Private Law Conventions. Amer- 
ican lawyers who believe that the New York view upon the 
subject of divorces granted by constructive service, expounded 
and approved by the majority of the United States Supreme 
Court in Haddock v. Haddock, marks the high water point 
of injustice and absurdity, would do well to look into the 
Russian or Italian theories upon this subject. Quite recently 
the Supreme Court of Palermo has held that a divorce granted 
by a competent court in the State of New York upon actual 
service, both husband and wife being domiciled in that state, 
would not be recognized in Italy. Only Italian couits can 
affect the status of Italian subjects. The fact that the hus- 
band was a naturalized American citizen, and the wife, by 
American law, was also an American citizen, made no differ- 
ence. A more striking "conflict" between the principle of 
"domicile" and that of "nationality" could hardly exist. To 
Italians about to divorce, the conscientious lawyer's advice should 
be that which Punch gave to Englishmen about to marry, 
"Don't." To the aforesaid conscientious lawyer, the reviewer's 
advice is, "Read Dr. Baty's book." It will at least point out 
to him some of the many pitfalls that lurk for the unwary in 
continental theories about the basic principles of Conflict of Laws. 

O. K. M. 



